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Who? What? Where? When? 





The National Association of Broadcasters 
estimates that radio’s gross revenue for 1948 
totalled $398.6 million—an [ 
cent over 1947. 

George Perry, Catholic University of 
America, directed and produced a quarter- 
hour dramatization of the story of the Nativi- 
ty over Station WBUZ-FM, 
Heights, Maryland. 

Parent-Teachers Look to Radio is 
title 


increase of 6.5 
per 


Brandbury 


the 
of the opening column in the Service 


Bulletin of the FREC, November-December, 
1948. In it Mrs. Elizabeth E. Marshall, Illi- 
nois PTA state radio chairman, presents a 


concise description of the PTA radio set-up 
in Illinois. 

The National Association of Broadcasters 
proposed recently in an official communication 
that the salaries of members of the Federal 


Communications Commission be increased to 


$22,500—which is $5,000 above that proposed 
in the pending bill introduced by Senator 
Ralph E. Flanders. 


Pioneers of Music, an NBC program 
originated and planned by Ernest LaPrade, 
begins February 5. It follows the first 
programs in the Orchestras of the 


five 
Nation 
concerts. In 17 concerts, the new program will 
trace the development of music through its 
pioneers and innovators. 

Carlotta Wetmore has been appointed to 
the new post of educational director, CBS 
Station KMOX, St. Louis. Under Miss Wet- 
more’s leadership, the KMOX Summer Radio 
Workshop for 1949 will be planned as a 
regional service to teachers and others desir 
ing specialized training in radio. 

Robert L. Davy has joined the Speech 
Department, University of Oregon, and will 
teach radio and take part in the 
supervision of public service programs pro- 
duced in the University studios. Mr. Davy, 
who 


courses 


awarded a 
University of 


was Master’s degree by the 


Wisconsin, is a former staff 
member of Station WHA, Madison. 
Mind—Over Microphone, a_ half-hour 
broadcast on Sunday nights over Station 
WCCO, Minneapolis, with Dr. E. W. Zic 
barth as is developing into an out 
quiz 


emcee, 
standing 
Panel equally divided between 
faculty members from the University of Min 
nesota and well-known Twin Cities personali 
ties 

John V. L. Hogan, president and foun- 
der, Station W OXR, received on 
10 the Army-Navy \pprecia 
tion in recognition of the outstanding civilian 
SeT VICE he rendered W orld War Er. 
\ pioneer in the field of electronics and radio, 
Mr. Hogan served in both World Wars as an 
advisor on tecl Until after 
V-] Day he was special assistant to Dr. Van 


“stump the experts” show. 


members are 


December 
Certificate of 


during 


nical developments 


nevar Bush, and was principally concerned 
with radar, guided missiles, and the prox 
imity fuse 


Station WUOA, new FM < station of the 
University of Alabama, will open officially on 
March 1, according to 
station director. 

U. S. Population, according to the latest 
estimates of the U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
is now 147,280,000, an increase of 15,500,000 
over the 1940 census figure. 

Gordon Hawkins, program and educa- 
tional director, Westinghouse Radio Stations, 
Inc., addressed the Middle Atlantic States 
section, Catholic Broadcasters of America, 
at Wilmington, Delaware, November 20. 

T. A. M. Craven, former FCC commis- 
sioner, assumed a partnership in the 
consulting firm of Craven, 
Lohnes, and Culver; has severed his connec- 
tion with the Cowles Broadcasting Com- 
pany; and has resigned from the Board of 
Directors of the NAB. 

George Foster Peabody Radio Awards 
deadline for 1948 recommendations was Jan- 
uary &. Eight awards are to be made this 
year, They will be announced at a luncheon 
in New York in the spring. First entry this 
year came about December 1 Station 
WDSR, Lake City, Florida. 

AER members must not forget that 
March 30 is the closing date in the AER 
Radio Script contest, carried on again this 
year in cooperation with Scholastic Maga- 
zines. There are three radio classifications : 
Original Radio Drama, Radio Drama Adap- 
tation, and General Radio Script. 

George Perry, formerly producer-direc- 
tor, Station WARM, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
and director of radio, Marywood College, is 
now enrolled for graduate work in speech 
and drama at Catholic University of America. 
However, he 


Graydon Ausmus, 


has 
engineering 


from 


radio adviser to 
the Roman Catholic Diocese of Scranton. 
Wallace Kadderly, farm service director, 
Station KGW, Portland, Oregon, was elected 
recently to the presidency of the National 
\ssociation of Farm Radio Directors. Mr. 
Kadderly was one of the early college radio 
station directors [KOAC, Corvallis, Oregon] 


continues as 


and served later as radio director for the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Mrs. Hazel Kenyon Markel, director of 
public service, Station WTOP, Washington, 
LD). C., served on the Housing Committee and 
Public Committee for President 
Truman’s Inaugural. She has also been ap- 
pointed recently to the Radio Committee, 
American Brotherhood Week, and to the pro 
gram chairmanship, Regional Fashion Group. 

Dr. Melvin R. White is the new 
nator of radio services [with the rank of asso 
ciate professor of speech] at the University 
of Hawaii. Dr. White, who served both State 
College of Washington and Indiana Univer 
sity in the radio field, is now supervising the 


Relations 


coordi 


building of new studios so as to raise Hawaii 
to top rank in both the teaching and broad 
radio. 


casting phases of 


Mitchell V. Charnley, professor of jour- 
nalism, University of Minnesota, has written 
a new textbook, News by Radio. 


Richard Weeks, former KWSC sstaff 
member, was promoted recently to the post 
of director of continuity at Station KMO, 
Tacoma, Washington. 

A Radio Chairman should have no re- 
sponsibility for visual education or other 
committee work, the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers recommends to_ its 
locals. 

Station KWSC, State College of Wash- 
ington, recently contributed the 
radio personnel to Station KMO, Tacoma; 
Walt Eddy, engineer-announcer; Andi 
Hovde, music librarian; and Frankie Nugent, 
homemaker’s bureau supervisor, 


following 
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How About Wired Television? 





OW THAT TELEVISION is attracting so much attention 
as a new entertainment device for the home, is it 
not time for educators to give careful thought to its 

place in the educational field? Exactly two years ago an 
entire issue of the AER Journal | February, 1947] was de- 
voted to TV. But are AER members justified at this time 
merely to sit back and wait for the findings from such ex- 
perimental educational utilization as has taken place in 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Omaha, and other cities ? 
Perhaps our TV Committee [appointed October 22, 1946] 
will be able to chart the path which this powerful medium 
may take in the educational field. Perhaps, through pains- 
taking study and serious speculation concerning the various 
iccepted educational objectives and the many processes and 
techniques now used, they may chart a course. However, 
loes not each of us have the responsibility to engage simul- 
taneously in the same activities to determine where educa- 
tion can utilize to advantage this new medium? 

\When radio was still an infant, educators joined together 
with wire circuits all the rooms in a single building. To 
these circuits were attached microphones, turntables, ampli- 
fiers, and loudspeakers. Thus, speech and music, which 
originated in one room in the school building, could be 
heard simultaneously in all or as many rooms as were de- 
sired. 

Today, central sound systems for school buildings are 
ecoming more and more the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. There is no need here to go into a detailed discussion 

' the uses or the advantages of such systems. They have 
een set forth in great detail in the literature of the radio 

lucation field. 

Somewhat later Cleveland pioneered experimentally in 

e use of radio in demonstration teaching. One step in this 

rocess—trying out the radio lesson prior to broadcast 
tilized the central sound system, the radio teacher being 

one room and the experimental class with its teacher 
ing in another. Later, Cleveland found it desirable to 
ld an ultra high frequency station to which few, other 
an radio experimenters, had access, because ‘master 
aching” by radio lacked the appeal which the typical radio 
dience expects. Still later, the UHF station was replaced 

FM. 
The use of radio to demonstrate master teaching has al- 
iys suffered because only the auditory aspects of such 
iching could be sampled. TV now makes it possible to 
d the visual. One question only needs to be answered: 
the educational 
lved ? 


value commensurate with the costs in- 
\ll colleges and universities which train teachers face 

problem of providing ample opportunity for each pro- 
ective teacher to observe good teaching. School systems 
o face the same problem in planning in-service training 


programs. Almost all techniques which have been developed 
for providing demonstration lessons are deficient in some 
respect. If a class of fifty teacher-trainees is to observe a 
high school class of thirty being taught by a skilled teacher, 
a much larger than normal-sized room is required, and 
this and the presence of the tend to 
atypical conditions. 


observers create 

Wired television has now reached the stage where it can 
help solve this problem. A TV camera could be placed so 
as to command a view of an entire classroom and yet not 
be visible to the teacher or students. A concentric cable 
could carry the view to another room in the same building 
or even to another building. Also, a voice channel could be 
provided. Thus, the college teacher of methods, whenever 
he desired, could illustrate his lecture by presenting a nor- 
mal teaching situation through the use of a TV screen and 
a loudspeaker. 

This is only one area in the educational field, but an ex- 
tremely important one, where wired TV offers assistance. 
Others might include the televising of an operation for 
medical students, with the camera in as good a position 
to observe as is the surgeon himself; a televised demonstra- 
tion of the operation of tools and machines for shop stu- 
dents; a televised projection of microscopic studies or of 
telescopic images for group observation; and the remote 
observation of hazardous processes in chemical or physical 
laboratories. AER members are urged to use their imagina- 
tions and add to this list. 

Many educators have viewed the staggering costs of to- 
day’s commercial television and have become convinced that 
great as are its promised benefits, TV is beyond the financial 
reach of educational institutions. Furthermore, with the 
available frequencies for TV as limited as they are today, it 
does not appear that many educational institutions have a 
chance to establish regular TV stations. The best they can 
hope for will be the opportunity occasionally to secure time 
from commercial stations. 

\Vired television promises to change all this. The sug- 
gested uses noted above are not “pipe dreams.” They have 
already been demonstrated. Wired TV does not require 
an FCC license. The necessary equipment consists only of 
a camera, a pulse power generator, a master monitor, and 
one or more “slave monitors,” depending on the number of 
rooms in which the are to be viewed simul- 
taneously. The cost for the entire system is surprisingly 


programs 


low. The writer has seen a demonstration using equipment 
manufactured by one commercial company. No doubt there 
will be many competing products as time goes on. 

The reader ‘can see now that this writer’s answer to the 
question, “How about wired television?” is that it 1s some- 
thing which educators should be using soon. Let’s not miss 
the boat !—Tracy F. Ty.er, Editor. 
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The President's Page 





hat follows ts a letter the Editor 
recel?z d tron the busy President oOo} 
thre Al / On thre deadl ne day [O) the 
february issue | feel Sure, as does Mr. 
CHHINGS that uA hat he SAYS Ul !] be 


st as interesting and just as im- 
hortant to each individual AER mem 
the addressee. It is Jor 
hat reason that it is being printed as 

President's Page this 


HE [DITOR 


month. 


OUR DEADLINE OF JANUARY 7 1s 
crowding me and hardly permits 
time for the writing of a lengthy 

article. The President’s office has been 

mail- 


\ER 
| 


ings, including a general notice to all 


“swamped” with several 


members: a special reminder to those 
whose memberships expired in Septem- 
ber and November: a routine notice of 
dues renewal to those whose member- 
hips expired January 1; copies of a 
orm letter urging some 200 prospec- 
tive advertisers to engage space for the 
\lay issue; as well as a special “serv- 
ice” mailing to all members covering 
new books and new equipment 

Our members will be interested in 
nowing that the AER will again hold 
script contest. Those desirini 
information about it 
Sherman P 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman; that the 
\ER will sponsor 


meeting of the Radio Con 


1 
its annual ; 


should 
Lawton, Uni 


a general session at 


~ 


ference to be held at the University ot 
Oklahoma; that plans are being mad 
\ or several \ER sessions at the 
Institute r Education by Radio, May 
5-8, Columbus, Ohio 

The AER will have some momentous 
decisions to make at the Columbus 
usiness meeting and we urge all ex- 


committee members to make 
special effort to attend 


eneral membership meet 


There will 


a me 6S FF 
\ll AER members planning on 
ending the Institute should reserve 
- these sessions. And, of course, 
here will = be the Annual LER 
heot 
Suggestions , ( ers as to the 
Il Ins ute sess Is be ad 
to the cent mice the \l R 
ire r \ER 1 
; Dr. I. Keitl ler. Ohne 
C ‘ Cnt oe 
) i ee ¢ r the l 


teenth Annual School Broadcast Con- 
ference, October 18, 19, and 20 at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. This meeting 
is largely given over to the utilization 
of radio in the classroom, with demon- 





strations of 


classroom use scheduled 
twice daily. In addition, several gen- 
eral sessions consider the over-all pr b- 
lems of radio in education. The Sher- 
man Hotel will accept reservations at 
any time, but they should be made as 
early as possible. 


The Western Radio Conference will 
be held in late February. I presume 
that John C. Crabbe of Stockton has 
forwarded you details. Ken L. Dragoo, 
KALW, San 
cisco, was here during the Christmas 
Pacific Coast 
\ER contingent would be out in full 


force. I think these regional meetings 


manager, Station Fran- 


holidays and said the 


xcellent, and would like to see more 
of them established throughout the 
country. In the fall months Atlanta, 


New Orleans, Washington, 
Minneapolis, and other centers might 
| and if other 


“workshops,” as 


Boston, 


well hold such meetings ; 
cities held city-wide 
St. Louis does, they 


would be most 


helpful 


My rural route mail carrier has been 
leaving the spring seed catalogs in my 
a sure sign 


every day now: 


that the school vear is almost half over 


So far the AER vear has not been 
spectacular ; the radio in education vear 
has been better than expected, al- 


though this too leaves much still to be 
done. We have only a quarter left in 
which to make this year an outstand- 
ing one for AER. 

With the leadership of the national, 
regional, and local officers we still can 
do this. I suggest that if local AER 
groups have not yet held an annual 
meeting, this be called at once. If pres- 
ent officers do not have a complete list 
of members, both former and active, 
this office can supply it. 

And here’s another thought for those 
who wish they might organize a local 
group. We can supply local or regional 
membership lists. You’d be surprised 
at how many AER members, unknown 
to each other, there are in some com- 
munities. Anyone may call an organi- 
zational AER meeting on the _ local 
level, elect officers, formulate a consti- 
tution, and submit that constitution to 
the national officers for recognition. 

Considerable time in this 
spent answering information requests 


office is 


from both members and non-members 
That, we feel, is part of the service oi 
the AER. If we do not have the in- 
formation requested, the letter is for- 
warded to someone who does, or it may 
be published in the “Can You Help?” 
column of the Journal. Members are 
invited to make use of this service. 
These are but a few of the things 
which have kept us busy. Other na- 
tional, regional, and local officers, not 
to mention the Editor and Editorial 
Board, likewise have all been plugging 
The AER year, 1948-49, should be a 
GEORGE JENNINGS. 
P. S. You will be pleased to know 
AER Journal was 
mailed to 1,615 paid up members—a 
net gain of 83 members over Decem 
ber.—G. J. 


LOC 1 one. 


that the January 


lron Curtain Pierced 

Your Association for Education by 
Radio, one of the fastest growing pro 
fessional organizations in the educa 
tional field, has pierced the “Iron Cur 
tain” of Eastern Europe. Unsolicited, : 
subscription to the AER Journal ar 
rived in the Central Office in January 
escorted by 
the United 
subscription 


a direct representative o 
States 


goes to 


Government. Thx 
Biblioteka Aka 
demii Pedagogicheskich Nauk Bolsh 
Tolmachevskij 3, Moscow 17, U.S.S.R 
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Radio and the Schools — Achievement and Challenge 


el- 
vt. 
. 





networks 


{ ikes 





HEN MOST PEOPLE think they 
want a career in radio, they 
are urged to decide what par- 


ticular job they are best fitted for: an- 
nouncer, actor, script writer, salesman, 
sound man, director. 


Universities and 
me about the 
mportance of training for a particular 
ob. None of this advice did me much 
rood: I wanted to do all these things. 

Now the to do all these 
hings, I think, is to become general 
anager of a radio station; but that 
that lets me out. | 
lecided that the best way I could put 


have advised 


best way 


nik mey, SO 


© use my enthusiasm for all phases of 


radio was to teach it. 


but and do it! 


[here practically is no such job; or, 


\ fine idea try 


t least, there wasn’t in California 
three vears ago last August, when | 
tried to get one. I’m convinced that 


ibout the only opportunities in this 
eld are those you make yourself by 


being willing to put forth more time 


ud effort than anyone is likely to ap- 


preciate. 


The first step in finding an oppor 


tunity is to locate a sympathetic ad- 


I found one when | 
View. | there 
ight be any chance for radio activity. 


inistrator. came 


Mountain asked if 
le showed me a disc recorder, a micro- 


hone, and a_ central 


sound system 
riginating in his private office. He 
d me I could do anything I pleased 
ith that equipment. It was a great 
istake. He times 


etore the vear was out, I’m sure, be 


1 
| 
i 


regretted it many 


use my students and I spent more 


me in his private office than he did 


his way we soon got more equip- 
ent. 

My job was to teach English to 
nth grade non-college-preparatory 


udents. At our school the better stu 
nts are selected for college prepara- 
“English A”: | 
it, in “English B.” 
exicans, 


ry or have what's 
In this group are 
Ital 


ns, and others with language handi 


Portuguese, Chinese, 


They usually have one thing in com- 
mon: they hate English. 

\When I met the first group of these 
students, I introduced myself, told 
them I understood they didn’t want to 
take English, but that was all right 
with me; I didn’t want to teach it 
either. We got together on that basis. 
\Ve started to explore radio broad- 
casting. 

Our first assignment was to write a 
radio commercial and then give it to 
the class over a dead microphone. They 
had instruction in microphone tech- 
nique, and there was discussion of the 
kinds of commercials that the 
air. There was also spelling and vo- 


are on 


cabulary study on radio terms. 

After this performance, the class was 
ready for the second, a radio interview, 
written by the students about them- 
selves. This took one week of composi- 
tion, listening to recorded or live broad- 
casts of interview programs, and re- 
hearsal. Then we held careful auditions 
for an announcer, to ask all the ques- 
tions the students was 
He was elected by the 
class, and then we recorded the inter- 


while each of 
interviewed. 
view programs. 

\t this point we formed the “Blue 
and Grey Network.” We needed some 
identification for the records, so all of 
the four classes decided to be stations 
in their own network. Mountain View 
blue those 
records and all succeeding ones have 
been productions of the Blue and Grey 
Network. 

When 


back 


colors are and grey; so 


these records 


to the classes, 


were played 
there was a real, 
vital listening experience. They heard 
themselves as performers in a radio 
program, and the sense of accomplish 
ment was to many of them a new ex 
perience. 

Our third assignment was news. We 
spent one day discussing news broad- 
cast sources, operation of the wire 
services, and the procedure of editing 
and rewriting that goes into a news 


performance we charged fifty cents for 
every fluff or reading mistake, added 
the cost on the blackboard, and gave 
the best grade to the cheapest program. 

Finally we produced dramatic shows. 
One class adapted a short story from a 
textbook ; others used prepared scripts. 
These, too, were recorded. Then our 
whole project led to an ambitious un 
We 


sembly for the entire student body, each 


dertaking. did an hour-long as- 
class using a quarter-hour period, and 
operating according to network pro- 
cedure. 

The prestige gained by the “English 
B” classes in this project was signifi 
cant. The radio work received so much 
publicity and comment that the “A” 
students complained because it wasn’t 
in their course of study. As a result, 
the “English A” teacher and I switched 
classes for a three-week unit on radio. 
By this time, nobody hated English. 

The following year I was given a 
class in journalism, including responsi 
bility for a weekly newspaper. One of 
studied 
editing, and I asked the principal for 
permission to put the class in charge 
of daily announcements over the public 


the units we was radio news 


address system. This had been done by 
the principal himself. One group of 
students was given responsibility for 
receiving information on mimeographed 
blanks. One girl edited and rewrote 
announcements. Each student spent at 
There 


commentator 


least one week as the announcer. 


was also a one-minute 
who gave each day five news items 
which he had edited from newspapers 
in the school library. These students 
learned an important use of radio—to 
disseminate important information 

At the present time we are in the 
midst of a new activity. Early in the 
school vear I became aware of four 
problems. One was the lack of noon 
nothing for 
students to do but wander through the 
halls throwing lunch bags at each other 


Problem the 


hour activity. There was 


number two was in 





se i al aaa: cast. We listened to newscasts on the journalism class. Last year we had a 
hy. — a sannighe Taint transients, air, and then began the assignment. — staff of nine; this year we had twenty. 
mn wih " gs mara ta make ‘Students edited articles from news- The third problem was how to promote 
asc ‘ 100] sey Many - the papers, and broadcast from the prin the sale of subscription cards, for our 

ea You might be interested to know how — Eagli The fourth problem was my 
*An address before the Western Radio Con- these were graded. The writing was own; I wanted to teach more radio 
iS San Francisco, California, March 20, graded first. Then for the micre phone So we began to solve all four prob 
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lems at once. We started Radio Station 
WING, the Wing of the Eagle. We 


selected a staff from the class to man- 


age the station, plan and promote pro- 
grams. \Ve studied program procedure, 
learned to keep accurate logs, and to 
work with a clock. We started the sale 
of Wing cards which entitled the stu- 
dents to participate in the radio ac- 
tivity and to receive the school paper 
each week. 

We programmed Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday for a half hour during 
noon hour. The Monday program pre- 
sented Wing Swing, popular records 
requested by a different school club 
each week and sometimes including an 
interview of club members about their 
This 


front lawn on good-weather days and 


organization. was sent to the 
to the halls. After a few weeks the stu- 
dents requested that we broadcast to 
the gym so they could dance. That ab 
sorbed a good portion of the students, 
once every two weeks. 

The Wednesday show was Between 
the Wings, sometimes a play, more 
often live musical talent. A 
freshmen 


group of 
started a 
swing band for this program. They 


and sophomores 
practiced two months before we gave 


them time, using a wire recorder 


periodically to check progress. They 
finally developed a seven-piece group, 
plus two vocalists, which is now in de- 
mand for school dances, and has con- 
tributed 


teen-age community 


much to the success of the 


recreation center. 


The Friday program was Wing 
Ding, an audience participation show 
in the auditorium, complete with inter- 


views, sportscast, a quiz contest, and a 
sponsor! This was a drive-in restaurant 
which merchandise orders as 
week No one 


mitted to Hing Ding without 


gIVeS 
was ad 
a Wing 


card, and contestants were chosen from 


prizes every 


Wing card numbers. We sold a lot of 
Wing cards! 

From logs of programs we made a 
survey at the end of the first thirteen 
weeks of operation. We had used one 
hundred fifty students and fifteen facul- 
ty members in programs. We had taken 
an average of two hundred students out 
of the halls on Friday noon alone. 

A week ago we used the whole stu- 
dent body of 650 students in a special 
Wing Ding program publicizing the 
Freedom Train in the Palo Alto area, 
and Station KEEN, 
San Jose. After promotion of the pro- 
gram in all seventh and eighth-grade 
rooms in our district, by sending stu- 


broadcast over 


dents to tell them about the program, 
we had an three entire 
grammar schools, at least. The program 


audience of 


was the only one that has been broad- 
cast over the air. All the rest used a 
public address system. 

Sometimes I think this isn’t a very 
important part of the whole radio pic- 
ture; but, then I remember what it’s 
doing for the students. For Margaret, 
a senior, who started in one of my first 
——: fourth year 
college preparatory English, is chief 


classes, now takes 
script writer and promotion manager 
for WING, and who expects to take 
radio and journalism in college next 
year. She has learned that radio and 
journalism can work together to pro- 
mote worthwhile activity. 

For Tom, a junior, with a high I. ©., 
and formerly no school activity, but 
who now pores over diagrams and elec 
trical manuals because he is chief engi- 
neer for WING and faces a new prob- 
lem every day. He said to me recently, 
“You know, I used to nearly die of 
now 
I don’t even have time to eat lunch.” 

Or for Milton, a boy I had in a 
freshman English class. Milton had an 


boredom during the noon hour 


unhappy home life, had lived many 
places, was in Pearl Harbor during the 
attack, had seen too much of every- 
thing, and didn’t like school. In search 
of novelty and excitement he joined a 
gang automobiles. He 
caught and served a term in a juvenile 
home. Then he came back to my Eng- 
lish class. 


stealing was 


That week we started a new project, 
dramatizing our whole radio unit for 
a transcription to be used in demonstra- 
tions at the Stanford NBC Radio In- 
stitute. We planned the script, selected 
a cast and sound effects. But who could 
handle selection of the music, cueing of 
the records, and operation of controls? 
Milton was the only one in the class 
who had that ability. He loved music 
and was particular about timing and 
its effect as dramatic background. This 
was a Blue and Grey Network produc- 
tion; he selected “Rhapsody in Blue” 
for theme and background effects. He 
took full charge of controls. The whole 
production took its cues from him. 

We took the pre xluction to Stanford 
University to be transcribed in their 
studios. Milton was introduced to those 
in charge as musical director and engi- 
neer—even had to run back and forth 
from control room to studio to double 
for another student on some lines in 
the show. He turned in a good perform- 
ance. 

Of course, his problems are not all 
but we know 
for sure that for one afternoon of his 
life he enjoyed the great thrill that 
comes from accomplishment of a real 
worthwhile activity. 


solved, by any means; 


For Margaret, for Tom, for Milton, 


no matter what 
subject they give me to teach—it will 
turn out to be radio—Marjorie J 
McGiivrey, Mountain View, Califor 
nia, union high school. 


and for many others 





Not What You Do But How 


You Do It 





-orge Jennings 
I did not qet 


utiiisation of 


Annual Com 


¢ ntered in the Si hool 


son teaches a seventh grade class in the 
Fulmore junior high school. She has 
used the series ror a number of vears. 

I asked her to tell me the pattern 
1] 


s] ce . “i r j ~e 
lat she usually follows 


in using the 


report is for the entire 1947-48 schoe 
year. 

Luckily, Miss Jackson had recentl 
made a talk to a group of languag 
arts teachers concerning the way 0 





etition in the | tion of Classroom — series. The overall pattern of utilization which she uses the Reading Is Adven 
Radio. For eight long years I had given for an entire year most nearly repre- ture series. From her notes she tol 
some nd flimsy excuse. My ea sents a reliable measure of a teacher's me the story of the use of this prograi 
ises ra) it. So I asked one of the ffectiveness. A report of the utilization im her classroom. We took some pt 
lustin te ers to tell me how she uses of one program may be atypical and in- — tures, asked the pupils how many book 
Re vdit Is \dventure Series | thre yt ple rc. OF may he “doctored” up for they had read, checked what they Sal 
S the Air. Mildred Jach prize-winning purposes. Therefore, this against the librarian’s and her record 
Ot 
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and entered all this in the Ninth An- 
nual Competition in the Utilization of 
Classroom Radio. Miss and 
the Fulmore junior high school received 
a citation. 

An abbreviated form of her report 
to me furnishes ample evidence of the 
effectiveness of her utilization.—A. L. 
CHAPMAN, director, Bureau of Re- 
search in Education by Radio, and pro- 
fessor of 


Jackson 


educational 
University of Texas. 


administration, 


DON’T KNOW how many language 
arts teachers have used the radio 
program, Reading Is 

[originating in 


Adventure 
The 
as an approach 
to creating interest in reading. Since 


Radio House at 


University of Texas], 


using the radio programs 1s one way 
of stimulating interest, the problem, 
then, is how 


can these 


used effectively ? 


programs be 


From year to year, my plan is dif- 
ferent, but, in general I believe three 
actors are necessary to make Reading 
ls Adventure worth the time and effort 
f the teacher and the students. These 
are: |1] Satisfactory preparation, [2] 
Intelligent listening, and [3] Worth- 
while “follow-up activities.” 

Satisfactory Preparation—(etting 
ready is the first job. My children had 
never heard the program so my first 
step Where | it 
what its purposes are; and 
vhat we expect to get out of listening. 
| have found that if students understand 
how something is carried out, they are 
uch more interested. If J am enthu 
astic about the idea, they will be too. 
In planning together the students 
nd I set up the following plans for the 
947-48 preparation : 


was explanatory: 


riginates ; 


[1] Billy’s job is to put the names of 
he books on the board with colored 
halk every Monday. Billy was chosen 

the class because he prints well. 
‘lly has one of the non-rotating jobs 
ecause he skill that is better 
lan any other member of the group 
nd, by virtue of the skill, the class 
ecided that he should keep the same 
b the entire year. He has done his 
b faithfully. Seldom do I have to re- 
ind him; classmates 


has a 


remind him if 
forgets. The importance of this job 
Billy is well illustrated by his con- 
rn when he returned to school after 
siege of the measles. When he re- 
rned and found that another member 
the class had been doing “his” job, 
could see that he was worried when 


he asked me whether he had lost his 
job. He was all smiles when I told him 
that it was still his, but that we had 
to use a substitute during his absence. 

[7 visited the classroom one Monday 
afternoon. The list of books had al- 
ready been placed on the board. Miss 
Jackson said that she didn’t know they 
had been; probably Billy came at noon 
and wrote them. She said that she rare- 
ly checks to see whether the books are 
listed on the board because Billy knows 
that is his responsibility.—A. L. C.] 

[2] A Book Committee is set up to 
go to the school library to check on 
how many of the Reading Is Adventure 
books are in our library, to find books 
in the library similar to those on the 
Reading Is Adventure list for the week, 
and to consult with the librarian to see 
that no books on the Reading Is Ad- 
venture list which are in the library are 
overlooked and that the list of books 
similar to the Reading Is Adventure 
books is complete and at the proper 
grade level. This committee works on 
Monday and Tuesday. On Wednesday 
the books are brought to the classroom 
for distribution after the broadcast. The 
personnel of this committee changes 
from week to week. 

Another Book Committee is ap- 
pointed each week to function for one 
week. This committee goes to the trail- 
er library, which is a branch of the 
city public library. Books on the Read- 
ing Is Adventure list and similar ones 
are checked out in my name. These are 
brought to the classroom for distribu- 
tion after the radio program. 

Tommy and Jimmy compose the next 
committee. Every Wednesday it is 
Tommy’s job to walk to the school 
office and say, “Mrs. Couch [the sec- 
retary], this is Wednesday. At 11:15 
we will want to hear Reading Is Ad- 
venture.” IT have given much impor- 
tance to Tommy’s job. He relieves me, 
as well as the secretary, of having to 
remember to have the school sound 
system warmed up and ready to send 
the program to the rooms that want to 
hear the program. 

About 11:13 we begin to get nervous. 
What if we should miss the program? 
Tension is at a peak. It’s then time for 
Jimmy, the second runner, to make a 
hurried trip to the office to see whether 
the secretary has us tuned in. Jimmy’s 
job has become a regular one. It car- 
ries importance, too. 

[3] The last step in preparation has 
become habitual. I can’t remember do- 


ing it with any other group in other 
years, but it’s a game with this par- 
ticular class. We discuss the title of the 
program for the day such as “Taking 
the High Road,” “So This Is Poetry,” 
and so forth, and then we guess which 
of the will be discussed and 
dramatized. Even though this is a little 
thing, I mention it to show how en- 
thusiastic activities can be built up and 
used to advantage. This was their idea, 
not mine. Books that are selected for 
dramatization are usually read by more 
students than those which 
dramatized. 

Intelligent Listening—Now that 
we have made preparations, it’s time 
for step two—intelligent listening. At 
the first of the year we talked about 
“good listening habits,’ and the fol- 
lowing standards were developed and 
agreed upon by the students. This was 
their decision : 

Listening standards: {1| No books 
open, [2] No writing or drawing, [3] 
Relaxed sitting position permissible. 

What to listen for: [1] The story 
\Vhat is it about ? Who are the charac- 
ters? [2] The music—Did it add to 
the story? In what spots? [3] Would 
I like the book? Why? 

Now it’s 11:15—and the program 
\We listen. They exchange 
glances with one another and with me. 
Right here I want to emphasize that TI, 
as the teacher, must be the best listener 
in the room. 


be Ht ks 


are not 


begins. 


Follow-up—The familiar theme 
music dies away, a lanky boy stretches 
lazily, several chairs are pushed back, 
and a ripple passes over the class as the 
group relaxes. In so doing, there are 
movements. The “listening attitude” 
has disappeared, a period of relaxation 
has set in, and this is an effective “fol- 
low-up” activity. It’s the only one I’m 
sure about; it’s inevitable. 

Then follows, “Miss Jackson, that 
was good. Do we have that book?” If 
a student has not liked the program, he 
usually knows why [and he doesn’t 
mind telling his reasons]. Whether it’s 
from a positive or a negative approach, 
in the discussion period which follows, 
students learn to give satisfactory 
criticisms, and bring out satisfactory 
answers to such questions as: [1] What 
did I like about the program? [2] 
What did I not like about this pro- 
gram? [3] How would I have changed 
it? [4] Did the music make an effective 
background? [5] What feeling did the 
music arouse? [6] Did the broadcast 
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make me want to read the bor k ? Many 


more specific questions are asked about 


the books that are recommended on the 
radio program. 

The second phase of the “follow up” 
ictivity may be a little surprising. This 
is the time when we go over the titles 
of the books and the authors who wrote 
them. It may be surprising, too, to find 
out how 
ilter 


urately 


many students, immediately 
the broadcast, do not know ac- 
the which 
was dramatized on the program. If I 
have the book on the table, I hold it up. 
Bright colored jackets and the book 


name of the book 


itself 


serve as another method of ac- 
quainting the students with what we 
want them to know. Seeing the actual 


hook after the broadcast is impressive. 
Now 
ooks It 


is the time to give the 
is here that I 


Solomon 


out 
need the wis 
all of the 
thirty-seven children want to read the 


} 


dom of Practically 
book that has been dramatized on the 
program, or another book on the list 
| have varied the schemes for determin- 
ing who gets the first chance to read a 
particular draw 
\t other times we 


book. Sometimes we 
the name from a hat 
guess a number to determine who gets 
am dictato 
to the stu- 


enjoy the book 


Sometimes | 
rial and give out the book 
dent whom I think will 
but might not read it i 
o him at the time of the 


fact, five to 


first chance 


it is not given 
broadcast. In 
the 


ten minutes of 


7 


class 


period every class period are consumed 


listributing and redistributing the 
ho iIks ( ne he ¢ Kk 


library in 


out « yf 
and it 


checked 


( Yet yI 4 # 


Was 
the trailer 


did not get back there until March 
Creativity 1s given impetus by listen 
x to Reading Is Adventure, and 1 
must confess that this has held a spe 
cial interest for me 


Mavhe vou'd like to | 


é interest 


TOW how crea 
Back in the 
period one day, a 


was aroused 


he Vv 


s( SS1IOnN eX- 
rressed his dislike for the program, 
nd the question was asked, “Well, 
hat Id you have done about it?” 
Students are alwavs willing to make 
suggestions, and in a normal situation 
I would not have been surprised to 
he T ] ‘Ss \ M SS Tackson, let’s 
vrite a radio program of our own and 
t.” Gloria Jean would have 
1 just that. She was willing to writ 

t herself r to worl with 

vriting the program 

l tudent ts ft vrite 1f, let 
sroup wants to write radix 

: at the students work ' 


gether. If the class is interested, make 
it a class project. Anyway, activity has 
begun. I have seen this happen over 
and over again in different ways. 

We agree that activity without plan 
ning is sometimes not profitable, so we 
make group plans. After the plans have 
been made we get to writing, then to 
the selection of music, then the sound 
effects, and finally the production. 

Our first 


attempt was an imitation 
of Reading Is Adventure. | am sure 
that those who write and produce 


Reading Is 


proud of any one production as were 


Adventure were never so 


we of ours. The value lay not in the 
quality of the finished product, but in 
together, 
and the satisfactions from this experi 


the -experience of working 


ence. We created something new, a 
radio program. We cooperated as we 
developed the program. 

Throughout the vear, much attention 
is given to creative effort in writing 
poetry. Therefore, “So This Is Poetry” 
a program of special interest to 
Once our literary efforts 
for the first semester were read on the 


Was 
us some of 
poetry program for the second semes- 
ter. My, that gives impetus to the writ 
ing of poetry 

Oh, there were so many creative ac 
tivities which evolved from good listen 
ing and spirited discussions, such as: 
[1] Book which the 
others the [2] 
Quiz programs based on books and 
characters from the books, [3] Original 


reports made 


want to read books. 


stories, [4] Letters to those who pro 
Adventure, [5] Visits 


to a radio station 


“J T 
duce Reading Is 


Just how much does the radio pro 
the students’ reading 
The foregoing brief examples of what 
| stimulated by this program 
constitute ample evidence that some 


; 
Jram nfiuence 


1as_ been 


thing worthwhile has happened to the 
students. There are other evidences of 


the The 


students who listen actually use the list 


the influence of radio series 


of books as a guide to their reading 
They go to the library to get specific 
books more often than other students 
Their participation as committee mem 
‘m to become better ac 


Their 


librarian 


bers enables the 


school library. 
the 
look upon the librarian 


quainted with the 

associations with school 
use them to 
s a friendly person who can help them 

find good reading materials rather thar 

isa keeper of hor ‘ks 

ss discussions indicate that 


Clr Cla 


something worthwhile 


ev get 


fre 17) 


listening. In their writings, the pro 
grams and the books appear and re 
appear from time to time. Many class 
reports are influenced by the radio 
In individual conferences 
the students, they comment upon the 
value of the programs. 

And, in addition, as of May 15, 1948, 
they had read 538 books from the 
Reading Is Adventure list. They read 


series. with 


many poems, but no complete antholo 
gy. Prior to listening, the class had 
read a total of 150 from. the 
Reading Is Adventure list. These are 
not included in the total of 538 books 
which were read this school year. The 
class was also stimulated to read many 


be y¢ ks 


books which were not on the list. The 
class is composed of 37 students—2] 
boys and 16 girls. The plurality of boys 
in the the results 
more impressive. The class average 


class makes evel 
was over 14 books per student. 

The book which was dramatized wa 
the popular. In larg 
measure, however, the total number o 


usually most 
hooks read by the class as a result of ; 
specific broadcast was determined by 
the availability of the books and _ th 
degree of interest of the class in the 
topic. To overcome the shortage o 
the 
magazines were used when _ possible 
Little littl 
should be done, to interest students 11 


books, condensations of books 11 


was done, and_ possibly 


books on topics in which, because ¢ 
maturation, they were not interested 
For example, the class liked the anim: 
stories, but showed little or no interes 
in books about college life. This dis 
interest in college life is largely a mat 
ter of stage of development and et 
vironment. These seventh grade chil 
dren were not quite mature enough t 
show much interest in college. 
the 
convinces wu 


Our experience with use | 


Reading Is 


Adventure 


that radio can and does help us to fur 


nish reading guidance better than if w 
did the MrILpr! 


Jackson, Fulmore junior high schox 


not use programs. 


\ustin, Texas. 


The Berlin Story 

ABC presented another outstandi 
The Berlin Story, « 
Monday, January 10, from 9 to 10 p.n 
EST. It was repeated at the same tin 
on January 17. Directing this dramat 


documentary, 


ration of Allied relations in Europe we 
directe 
Silene Cc al 


Martin Andrews who. also 


V. D 


Communism 


, | ( ‘ons pirac Vy of 
ask Brand 
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Atlanta’s Radio Education Plans 





foundation 


county 


rLANTA AND FULTON COUNTY 


SCHOOLS have joined a select 
list of 14 systems in the nation 


wning full time educational radio 
stations. 
With the dedication, September 9, 


1948, of Radio Station WABE-FM 


they became the first systems in the 


Southeast to have such a f icility to add 
9 audio-visual education aids. 
Technically, the station is the proper 
of the Atlanta Board of Education, 
ut it was presented to this Board by 
he Rich Foundation of Atlanta for uss 
both The gift 
included all 


systems. from. th 


station and 


studio equipment for broadcasting, and 


300 FM receiving sets for use in the 


sch A! Is. 


On the basis of one receive 


for each eight teachers, these sets were 


listributed through the 70 schools of 
he city system and the 91 units of the 
total ot 
X),OO0 students in elementary and high 


system, for use by a 
schools 

\side from natural advantages of a 
ull-time radio station, the two school 
ystems have received benefit already 
First, has 
een another step toward a complete 


two by-products there 
urriculum integration by the two sys 
tems, and second, the radio permits for 
e first time simultaneous and identi 
il instruction to negro and white stu 
lents under the j 
hools. 
\s for 


he Fulton county 


system ol segregated 
the curriculum integration, 
system covers both 
and rural schools. 
umber of its 


rbhan The largest 


students, coming from 


\tlanta’s contiguous suburban area 


unty schools, has long been inter- 

ingled almost to the point of becom 
one, but the curriculum coordina 

nm has never been c mnplete 

; f WABE-FM 


the two boards has resulted in com 


The joint operation ¢ 


ete merging of radio phases, and has 
1 to f other 
already 
isting curriculum committees of the 
the fields in 
ich radio education is desired, their 


further exploration of 
LSes For 


radio purposes, 


O systems recommend 


ommendations going to a Produc- 
Committee composed of repre 
both This Pro- 


iction Committee sifts the recommen 


ntatives of systems. 


ti ns, and passes decisions to the sta 


a en : 
n statf tor *execution. The 


f 
f 


from both 
headed hy 
Bell, director of audio-visual 
\tlanta system 

In the equalizing of education be 


composed of personnel 


school systems, and is 


Walter S. 


education for the 


tween the races, the radio station af- 
fords not only the means of giving the 
same instruction to the but 
affords the first 
tunity for either race to hear the other 
in school roles. This results from stu 
dent radio productions, made by both 


two races, 


for time an oppor 


white and negro students for broad- 
cast throughout the schools. 
Ira Jarrell, Atlanta school superin 


tendent and the only woman heading a 
school system in a city of over 200,090 
in this country, welcomes this step to 
ward equalization of education between 
the races as an addition to many im 
provements which have come during 
her tenure since 1944. Over $3,000,000 
of a $9,000,000 school construction pro- 
gram has gone into the negro schools; 


a negro vocational school has been 
created; negro teacher pay has been 


placed on the same schedule as white 
teacher pay; athletic programs with 
paid coaches have been instituted in 
the with negro girls 
participating in competitive basketball 
while white girls are still barred from 
this activity; 


negro sche 0ls, 


special nurses are fur- 
mished negro schools in a health pro- 
gram the Board of Education supple 
but not for 
and every negro school 


for 
white schools 


ments negro schools 
has been furnished a paid secretary 
a few of the equalization steps spon- 
sored by her in a firm program to bring 
equalization to reality within segrega 
tion. She considers the use of radio one 
of the major means of equalization. 
\tlanta and Ful 
not new. Re- 
searchers in the field of radio education 
variously credit the Atlanta system 
with being either the first or the sec 


The use of radio in 


ton county schools is 


ond system to adopt it, the first experi 
1926 when an 
\tlanta dealer presented the schools 


ence having come in 
with 60 battery-tvpe receivers [one for 
each school | 


tion 


and commercial radio sta 
WSB of Atlanta time for 
school bri adcasts. This initial step Was 


gave 


limited to cultural music programs, and 
through the vears since then. there al 


vs has been some radio 2¢ 


For the last several Rich’s 
Inc., the Atlanta department 
which supports the Rich Foundatior 
has maintained a daily School of thi 
Air program for Atlanta and six other 
Georgia cities. With primary interest 
in educational 


years, 


store 


Frank 
Neely, president of the Rich Found, 
tion, saw the limits of a single broad 


endowments, 


cast each day as opposed to a full-time 
educational station. Desiring to afford 
the school systems the full advantages, 
the Foundation presented the station, 
record li 
brary, and the salary of a professional 


the receivers, a fund for 3 


script writer. 
The 


education of 


Department of Audio-Visual 
the Atlanta Board had 
maintained a radio division since 1942 
for work through commercial stations 
for classroom broadcasts, and through 
recordings and turntables to supple 
ment the limited air time available. 
The promoted a 
Radio Workshop at Emory University 
last outside aid, 
brought in some of the leading figures 
in educational radio for special instruc- 


Radio Division 


summer, and with 


tion to a group of 37 high school teach 
ers. The experts aiding in the [mory 
\Workshop included Dr. I Keith Tyler, 


Ohio State University; Edwin F. 
Helman, Station WBOE, Cleveland, 
the nation’s first educational station 


owned by a public school system; Ola 


3. Hiller, supervisor of radio educa- 


tion, Pontiac, Michigan: and Mar 
guerite Fleming, supervisor of radio 
education, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Most of the ‘“‘borrowed” ideas for 
the station operation came from 


\WBOE, which Atlanta school authori 
ties considered the station setting the 
hest example of linking radio broad 
casts to curriculum as a supplemental 
aid to instruction. Walter S. Bell, di 
rector of audio-visual education and the 
station manager, has adopted objectives 
which cover not only the aid to teach 
ing, but other aspects of utilization de 
signed to get the maximum benefit from 
the station. 

He sees four major aspects of radio 


teachin: [2] 


y 
9 


education : [1] vocational] 
value, [3] incentive value, and [4] en 
richment value 

Since radio as a teaching aid wall be 
linked u. the curriculum, 


the statio1 


Wi produce Mat \ Ot! its OW? 
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Provisions for this include three 
full-time 


gTranis. 


radio teachers from the two 


school systems, a professional script 


writer, and necessary clerical assis- 


tance. With the program director—Al- 
vin M. Gaines, who also is supervisor 
of radio education in the audio-visual 


department—these radio teachers ar- 


range the production of programs, us- 
ing outstanding teachers from the sys- 
tems, students, and others necessary. 
One program, for instance, covers the 
f the City of Atlanta, with 


heads of the various departments being 


operat mm ¢ 


called in to take part in recording pro- 
ductions by explaining the functions of 
their offices. Another, designed to em- 
phasize the importance of mathematics 
in business, brings in leading repre- 
sentatives of various business. houses. 
\ high school English instructor has 
produced a grammar-grade natural 
one of 
for the 


grammar grades comes from an espe- 


series as the result of 
his hobbies : 


science 


music instruction 


cially successful high school music di- 
rector. The finding of the best instruc- 
tor to “spread” over the entire system 
instead of a relatively small group is 
one of the chief aims of the radio sta- 
tion in order to lift the general level of 


instruction. But it is all done anony- 


from the 
system are involved, to avoid person- 


lity conflicts 


mously, insofar as persons 


The vocational or experience value 
to the 
been the 
of radio station. operation to 


of the station is being carried 
limit. .\) natural result has 





vocational school curricula, and when 
the station went on the air for its first 
formal broadcast, a vocational student 
was at the control board. In addition 
to full advantage from this avenue, the 
operation calls for high school English 
Radio Workshops to research and pro- 
duce scripts and to present programs 
on assignment. Instructors who attend- 
ed the Emory Workshop course direct 
this phase of the radio operation, giving 
students a view of radio as a vocation 
from all angles, including script pro- 
duction, acting, announcing, and di- 
recting. Elementary grade students are 
called upon as actors in many of the 
programs, and already have partici- 
pated in the recording of one series of 
17 broadcasts. 

It is through the high school Radio 
Workshops that the incentive value 
will reach its peak, with assignments 
for definite productions adding mean- 
ing and incentive to research and to 
\ riting. 

In the fields of literature, art, and 
music, the radio station will furnish en 
richment These are bei 
limited initially to regular broadcasting 
hours during the school day, 9 a.m. to 
3 p.m., but as soon as possible, the sta- 
tion will present enrichment series for 
after-school assigned listening, and for 


programs. 


4 


the benefit of public listeners of all 
ages. There also will be community 
during the after- 
school hours, with particular attention 
to civic undertakings. 


service programs 


From an administrative standpoint, 


























’ ’ -# " ; Tn Pe. 
qrade Sten f0 a ra 


s Story Time 


the radio station performs an im 
portant function. Regularly, the perioc 
from 8:50 to 9:00 a.m., is set aside for 
administrative announcements, witl 
one faculty member in each schoo 
designated to receive and distribute offi 
cial announcements which are applica 
ble to that faculty. 

The station was used in the week be 
fore school opening on September ‘ 
for administrative broadcasts to faculty 
members rieeting at their respective 
schools. Previously, area meetings wer 
scheduled, with officials repeating thei: 
appearances several times throughout 
the city. 

Although the planning of statior 
operation, which went into the ful 
classroom broadcasting schedule Sep 
tember 13, has been very extensive, the 
use of radio in the schools is not com 
pulsory. Each teacher may elect to usé 
any or all of the programs for her grad 
level, or she may disregard radio alto 
gether. Miss Jarrell believes this will 
give the station an incentive to pro 
duce a highly interesting and beneficial 
series of programs, and the station staf 
knows it must produce good programs 
in order to get a high “Classroom 
Ho yper.”” 

Teachers will receive not only bul 
letins announcing the programs, but 
will be fully equipped through the sta 
tion with utilization aids suggesting 
preparation of the class for listening 
and supplemental activity to gain th 
most from the radio programs. No pro 
gram is designed to be self-contained 
but demands prior or supplemental as 
sistance from the teacher. 

Most elementary programs, becaus¢ 
of the flexibility of elementary clas: 
schedules, will be broadcast once, but 


for the variable schedules of high schoo! 


students, it has been found necessar\ 
to schedule for re 
broadcast as many as six times during 
the day in order to reach the maximun 
number of students. This advantag: 
over the use of commercial stations is ; 
major one, as such schools as Cleve 
land discovered long ago. 

The studios of WABE-FM are lo 
cated on the top floor of the fourteen 
story Atlanta City Hall, which house 
the Audio-Visual Department. Facili 
ties include a maintenance departmen 
to keep the receiving sets in operatio 


some pr¢ Tams 


and distribute recorders to radio work 

shops. A full-time staff engineer is 11 

charge of operation and maintenance 
Josu P. SKINNER. 
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Educational Stations of the Nation — KALW 





IONEERING IN ANY FIELD has cer- 
tain disadvantages and the field of 
Radio in Education is not unique 

1 this respect. 
Following the splendid example of 
station WBOE, Cleveland, the Board 
f Education in San Francisco ap- 
roved the budget for the establish- 
ent of a similar station in San Fran- 
late 1938. This action was 
ombined with the action taken to pro- 
ide a addition to the new 
Samuel Gompers Trade School. Per- 
aps the inclusion of the station equip- 
nent was generally regarded as tech- 
ical equipment for teaching. In any 


isco in 


sizeable 


event, the money was appropriated. 


Albert Roberts, a patriarch technical 
Anderson, principal, and 


he writer were sold on radio as an 


educational medium. 


\fter the usual delays, revisions, and 


heartbreaking changes in FCC policy, 


construction permit and approved 
for equipment were se- 
ired in the late spring of 1939, with 
KALW receiving license number one 
the then FM non-commercial 
rants. RCA made rapid delivery of a 
ne-kilowatt FM _ transmitter [also 
erial number one] and the station 
ent on the air in the fall of 1939. 


new 


Considerable difference of opinion 
arked programming efforts from 1939 

1942. A group identified with a then 
lefunct radio council felt that all pro- 
rams should be 


and 


with 
pupils doing the pro- 
rams. The station personnel felt that 
is was idealistic and should be at 
ist supplemented heavily with station 


spontaneous, 
ichers 


roduction during an interim period. 

World War IT cancelled most of the 
rly programming efforts with the 
ound the clock” use of the KAL\W 
cilities to train Signal Corps enlisted 
en, ESMDT students for Stanford 
niversity, and large groups of adults 
10 were placed in communications 
bs with shipyards, 
vy, Marine Corps, 
flated organizations. 


air-lines, army, 


and other war- 
\t an early point in the war the 
riter was called to active duty with 

Signal Corps, several instructors 
ewise were scattered, and a skeleton 
iff was all that was left to carry on. 
With the writer re- 
rned to KALW 4s program director, 


war’s end the 


Mr. Nielsen who has been act- 
ing technical director continued in that 
capacity permanently. James Morgan, 
former program director, left to join 
MBS as producer of Queen for a Day. 


while 


Postwar problems were involved, the 
administration had changed, esprit de 
corps had vanished, and 
objectives were vague. 

Since 1946, effort has been applied to 
unify operational and program proce- 
dures. A series of FCC decisions 
changed the KALW frequency from 
41.2 to 44.5 megacycles and finally, in 
July, 1948, to 91.7. 


educational 


The program policy has been adopt- 
ed to gain a listening audience and 
establish a place for KALW at one end 
of the FM dial with the other 14 Bay 
Area FM Good music, re- 
strained public service announcements, 
and educational 


stations. 


that are 
good general listening are the primary 
objectives. 


programs 


The appointment of Dr. Herbert C. 
Clish as superintendent of 
1947, impetus to 
KALW activities through the selec- 
tion of Watt A. Long as the associate 
superintendent of schools in charge of 


schools in 


gave tremendous 


instruction. Mr. Long is well known 
in educational 
rector of the 


radio circles as a di- 
AER, member of the 
Junior Town Meeting Board, member 
of the Executive Advisory Board of the 
\Vestern and for- 
mer associate superintendent of schools 


Radio Conference, 
in Portland, Oregon, where he was ac- 
tive in the management of KBPS, pio- 
neer AM _ educational 
Portland public schools. 

With the help of Mr. 


station of the 


Long two 





2 }) | 


The Rhythm Band, Commodore Sloat school 
K. 


S tat ron 


courses each semester have been estab- 
lished for teachers in cooperation with 
San Francisco State college; new re- 
ceivers suitable for classroom use have 
been ordered; and many school activi- 
ties for radio have been implemented. 
Important in KALW activities is the 
mobile recording unit. A new army 
van truck has been outfitted with the 
finest RCA and sound 
equipment and with mobile power to 
enable KALW to do recording at any 
school or community location not con- 
venient to 


recording 


reach by telephone line. 
More than sixty pickups were made 
during the spring semester of 1948. 
KALI operates two studios, shop 
facilities, record and transcription li- 
brary, lecture rooms, work and typing 
room, and the mobile unit. 
Programming is done by adult, full- 
time [6 hours per day] students re- 
ceiving professional training in both 
technical and broadcast 
More than 400 of these students are 
now working in nearby communities ; 
some are scattered all over the world. 
The staff consists of program director, 


techniques, 


technical director, instructor of speech 


and drama, and file clerk, 
and duplicator operator. Approximate- 
ly 40 students are involved in program- 
ming KAL\V under the direction of 


the staff. 


secretary 


Plan for the future ? Certainly ! Great 
hopes are placed on the results of con- 
tinual in-service 
“Utiliz 

and 


t-aining classes for 


teachers in 1i0on of Radio in the 
“Educational Radio 


Programming.” These classes are well 


Classroom” 


received and appear to be of great value 
to teachers. 


San Francisco. 


ILIV 
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Western 
he held in Fran- 
24-25. This educational 


The second annual Radio 


Conference will San 
cisco February 
radio conference started last year with 
enthusiastic reception by broadcasters, 


lt and teachers. The c mnference 


er 


icators, 
nother planned step to make per- 


1 f 
soOnne CONSCIOUS OFT 


the value of radio 
and 7 


1! education 


the importance of 
g it effectively 


The San 


held 


school 


first 


Francisco admiunis- 


their workshop in 


\ugust, 1948. KALW had an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate and hold a sec- 
tional workshop for principals during 
this period. Such activities are what 
sive us a feeling that the educational 
endeavor of KALW is not in vain and 
that we are headed toward continued 
growth as an expanding learning aid 
device that will help to produce better 
educated children from San Francisco 
schools in the future —K. L. Dracoo, 


program director, Station KALW. 





Events — Past and Future 





Oklahoma Conference March 4-6 
“The Challenge for Survival” is the 
| the 


tentatively agreed upon theme for 


1949 Annual Radio Conference on 
Station Problems, held at the Univer- 
itv of Oklahoma. Announcement of 
the date March } 0, has been made to 
tations and age ncies 

The National Committee, which is 
heinge reorganized, includes: George C 
Biggar seneral manager, Station 
KCRG-KCRK, Cedar R ipids, Iowa: 
land Broiles, Rowland Broiles Ad 

rtising Co Fort Worth, Texas; 
Harold \W Kent, Kamehameha 
Schools, Honolulu, T. H.: Ben Ludy, 
Station WIBW, Topeka, Kansas: 
fonty Mann, Tracy-Locke Company, 
Inc., Dallas, Texas; Jack N. Pitluk, 
Pitluk Advertising Company, San An 


Robert K Richards, 


lexas 


\B, Washington, D. ¢ Harlow P 
berts. Goodkind, Joice, and Mor 
gan, Chi . Illinois [tentative] ; Rob 
ert Saudek, ABC, New York: P. A 
Suge, Station WKY, Oklahoma City, 
( )} I Herbert True, Carter Ad 


vertising Company, Kansas City, Mis 


rl ir. I. Keith Tyler, Ohio Stat 
( ~ Columbus: Earl Williams, 
Station KEFAB, Lincoln, Nebraska 
tive 
CS sessions, suggested by \ 
est ire submitted to commercial 
men some time ago, will empha 
e televis and station operations 
cording to Dr. Sherman P. Lawton, 
1 the Conference 


Coy Speaks at Michigan 
Vavne Coy, chairmat 


4 al . S Cl 
( 1 nications Commission, vill he 
( ( he | rth Annual 
( erence he held 
st ( ve ( ] s 
} 
¢ 4 


ence begins at 9 a.m. in the fover of 
Fairchild theater on the East Lansing 
campus, and all interested persons are 
The theme of the 


conference is “Radio Serves a Democ- 


welcome to attend 


Tracy 

Robert B. Hudson, CBS education 
director, has also been invited to speak 
Others on the program will be Richard 
B. Hull, Iowa State College, president 
\ssociation of Educational 


| Tale 


Michigan; Lee Thurston, 


National 
Broadcasters; D Brake, state 
treasurer of 
state superintendent of public instruc 
tion; R. J. Coleman, director, Station 
WKAR: Stanley Barnett, Station 
WOOD, Grand Rapids; Mark Haas, 
Station WIR, Detroit ; and Willis Dun- 
bar, Station WKZO, Kalamazoo. Nu 
merous other persons outstanding in 
radio, education, or lay positions will 
ilso participate 

\mong the topics posed for discus 
“How Radio and the Com 
in ¢ ooperate,”’ ‘The Respon 
sibility of Radio,” “The Responsibility 
of the 


s1IOn afr 


nunity € 


Schools,” and “Radio in a 


Democratic Society.” The objective of 


the conference is to help bring about a 


closer cooperation between radio. sta 


tions and schools. J. D. Davis, assistant 
professor of speech, Michigan State 


chairman 
Michigan 


College, is Conference 


\IAXINI \ 


State College 


I-YESTONE, 


Watertown Radio Workshop 
On December & the Watertown 


conjunction 


School 


Department, in 
ith the Office of Radio, Massachusetts 
st ite [ 


Department of Education, spon 


sored a Radio Workshop at the James 


Russell Lowell school Francis \ 
Kelly, superintendent, Watertown 
School De partment, exte nded a cordial 
come to the two hundred delegates 
twenty-seven communities. John 


|. Desmond, Jr., Massachusetts Com- 
Education, gave an ad- 
dress in which he stressed the tremen- 


missioner of 


dous scope and importance of radio 
in our American life. Kelsey Sweatt, 
Office of De- 
partment, presented the possibilities of- 


Radio, State Education 


fered by his office in recordings, arrang- 
ing broadcasts, and other assistance. 
Cora Leamy, director, Audio-Visual 
I-ducation, Gardner, gave a demonstra 
tion of “in listening” with 
twenty-four Watertown fifth and sixth 
grade pupils participating. This was 
followed by a panel discussion on “The 


schc TI y| 


Responsibility of Good Radio Listen- 
with Hudelson, WBZ edu 


cational director, serving as chairman 


Ben 


ing,” 


Other participants were Mrs. Edith 
Clark, Newton public schools: Mrs 
Iarle Cochrane, Belmont Chapter, 
State PTA: Gertrude Wallace, Mil 


ford School Department ; and Whitman 
Pearson, superintendent of 


\cton. 

\fter the \Vatertown high school 
Choral Club, under the direction of 
\Valter Mayo, sang three numbers, 


luncheon was served in the high school 


cafeteria. 

Thomas F. O’Brien, assistant super 
intendent, Watertown School Depart 
ment, presided at the afternoon sessio1 
and first introduced Frances J. Carey 
chairman, Watertown School Commit 
tee. Mr. Carey set forth the responsi 
bility of the community to provide 
modern educational system, with ade 
quate provision for all phases of edu 
Eleanor S. McBreen, Water 
Speech Department, served a 
chairman of a panel on ‘“Productior 
id Seript Writing.” Serving on th 
panel were: Henry Lundquist, Statior 
WCOP; John Morse, Winchester hig! 
Deuel Station 
and Mary Moran, Cambridg 
Department. 


cation. 
town 


a 


school ; Richardson, 
WCRB: 
School 
\Vorkshops on pupil broadcasts wer 
held at the 
elementary 


levels 
Haugh, Can 
Eleanor M« 
Joh 


Goul 


three educational 
Gunnar 
bridge; intermediate 
Breen, \Watertown; high school 
Morse, Winchester. Samuel B. 
a pioneer in the radio field and now 
professor at the 


School ot 


Boston Universit 


Public Relations, gave tl 
discussed tl 
“(jood Lister 
ing and Good Program Presentation 
le reminded his audience that a schox 


concluding address. He 
theme of the workshop : 


department seriously injures itself | 
producing p Or radio pr Tams. 
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The need of adequate teacher train- 
ig, Wherein responsibilities rest for 
ood radio, and the importance of this 
hase of education—were other topics 
which Mr. Gould presented a clear 
it picture. Mr. Kelly closed the meet 
lg and expressed his appreciation to 
ll who assisted in making the Radio 
Vorkshop possible. 

Opportunity was also provided by 
¢ various school supply houses to see 
nd hear the most modern equipment 
ow used in audio education. Tape and 
ire recorders, two-speed transcrip- 
on players, disc recorders, public ad 
ress systems, and allied material were 
<hibited. The Watertown Radio Club, 
ie local library, and the Office of 
adio, State Department of Education, 
id displays showing some of the avail- 
le literature and material. THOMAS 
O'BRIEN. 


AER Script Contest 
Rules for the Annual Na 


mal Radio Script Contest of the As 


Sec ymnd 


ciation for Education by Radio were 
nt in late December to all colleges and 
niversities in the ce untry which offer 
urses in broadcasting 

\wards totaling more than $1,000 
y Audio 

orld Book Eeneyclopedia, National 
Safety Council, and Radio Station 

JJD. Additional cash prizes are ex- 
ected before the contest closes March 


re being offered by Devices, 


ducational organizations cooperat 
g in sponsorship of the contest in 
ide Si holastic VWagazine S, The Ho rit 
and the National 
unecil of Teachers of English 


Plays Magazine, 


The contest student 


rect onized colle ge oOr 


is open to any 
rolled in any 
iversity in the United States. Copies 
the rules classifications 


and script 


iy be obtained individually or in 
antities by writing to Dr. Sherman 
LER Seript 
mtest, University of Oklahoma, Nor 
n, Oklahoma 


Lawton, chairman, 


Western Radio Conference 
Emphasis will be placed upon the 
ww’ of building good public affairs 


rams when broadcasters, teachers, 


lio-visual directors, and _ listener 
ups meet for their second annual 
estern Radio Conference in San 
iNnCcISCO 


\ccording to plans outlined by pro 
m chairman John C 


Crabbe, direc 
of radio, ( olleg« Of the Pacific, the 


conference will be held in San Fran- 
cisco’s Marine Memorial Club = on 
Thursday and Friday, February 24 
and 25, 


Six plenary sessions open to all in 


terested persons will examine the 


techniques of good programming in a 
variety of public affairs categories—in- 
cluding children’s programs, documen 
taries, talks and discussions, and com- 
munity projects. Among the panel 
members will be many outstanding per- 
sons with experience in these fields 
throughout the nine western states. In- 
dividual sessions have been planned to 
place an emphasis upon concrete 1n- 
formation and examples of successful 
program techniques in each category. 

The field of 
will receive attention in 
radio 
classroom listening and a second ses- 


children 
two of 


programs for 
these 
sessions: one on programs for 
sion on leisure-hour programs for the 
The first 
chairmaned by Marjorie J. 


youngsters. session will be 
MeGilvrey, 
|California] high 


school, who has established a unique 


Mountain View 
record in the use of radio for teaching 
english and related subjects to retard- 
ed children. The leisure-hour program 
meeting will be handled by James Day, 
director of public affairs and education, 
NBC, San Francisco. 

The much-maligned radio talk and 
its relatives, the forum and discussion 
programs, will be discussed in a ses- 
sion to be directed by Luke L. Roberts, 
educational director, Station KOIN, 
Portland, Oregon. Among the panel 
members will be Herald Maulsby, as- 
sistant director of public affairs, CBS, 
New York. 

Mrs. Hoover 
Institute and Library, Stanford Uni- 


Inez G. Richardson, 
versity, will direct the session on docu- 
mentary Particular atten- 
tion will be given to the use of this 
program device on small stations and 
school-operated stations. 

\llen Miller, director, Rocky Moun- 
tain Radio Council, Denver, will con- 
duct a [ 


broadcasts. 


session on the effective use of 
radio in community projects, including 
fund drives and educational campaigns. 


In addition § to broadcasters, the 


panels for all of these sessions will in- 
clude specialists in the respective helds, 
competent to analyze the effectiveness 
of the techniques suggested 

In the program 
plans, Mr. Crabbe pointed out that due 


announcement of 


recognition will be given to the adapta 
bility of these ideas to television, with 


the prospect of an individual session 1n- 
cluding a demonstration of television 
being scheduled. He also made it clear 
that the conference would include indi 
vidual allied groups 
among them the Association for ldu 
cation by Radio. 

Membership in the Western Radio 
Conference is open to all persons inter- 


meetings of 


ested in the use of radio as a social in 
strument for education and enlighten 
ment. 


Columbus Institute Plans 

Decisions of a new national Advisory 
Committee of the Institute for Lduca- 
tion by affect the 
planning of next year’s annual Institute 
were announced recently by Dr. | 
Keith Tyler, Institute director and co 
ordinator of radio activities, Ohio State 
University. 


Radio which will 


First meeting of the recently-formed 
advisory group, which Dr. 
gards as a “working”’ 


Tyler re- 
committee, took 
place in Columbus December 11, 
a second meeting in mid-January. 

At the initial comunittee 
members mulled over attendance figures 


and 
session, 


for last year’s Institute, criticisms of 
the event, and the programs and or 
ganization of previous Institutes. Major 
decisions of the committee concerning 
the 1949 Institute, Dr. Tyler 
reported, were: [1] Television will 
have a larger share in next May’s In 
stitute; [2] There will be a smaller 
number of special interest groups and 
clinics; and [3] To make it possible to 
attend more interest groups and clinics 


Radio 


and to reduce conflicts in interests, two 
meeting periods, rather than one, will 


be scheduled on each of two after- 
noons. 
On the subject of TV, Dr. Tyler 


said that “there will certainly be at 
least one general session on television 
next year.’ The place of television on 
the Institute program will be expand- 
ed also through scheduling of special 
groups devoted to television writing 
and production, he said, and chairmen 
of the work-study and special interest 
groups will be asked to integrate tele 
vision, as it affects their fields, 
their programs. 

\ further change in scheduling to 


into 


be carried out as a result of committee 
action 1s that of holding the Institute 
dinner the afternoon of the final day of 
the meeting, which in 1949 will be Sun 
day, May &. In previous years, the an 
nual dinner had been held on Sunday 
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evening, with closing Institute sessions 


taking place the next day. The 1949 
Institute will open Thursday, May 5. 

Phe new Advisory Committee, mem 
he rship of which 1s soon to be com 
ple ted, replaces a local advisory group 


| 
I 
which had represented Columbus radio 


stations and Ohio State 
Members of the committee who at- 
tended the 
Representing the Frequency 
lation Association 


University. 


December 11 meeting were 

Modu 
Krench, 
Station WVKO, Co 


Robert S 
vene ral m nager, 
lumbus 

radio sta 
[Irwin Johnson, director of pub 


Representing Columbus 
tions- 
lic relations and public service, Station 
WBNS, Columbus. 

Representing the 


National 
educational 


\ssocia 
tion of Broadcasters 
Harry |. Skornia, radio director, In- 
diana University. 
Representing the 


~ 


\ssociation for 
education by Radio—George Jennings, 
Radio Council—WBEZ, Chi 


Cavo public schools. 


director, 


Representing National Organizations 


Marshall - Hester 
Medical As- 


Hester, 
Producti Ns, 


Harriet 
American 
sociation. 

Representing Local Organizations 
\Irs. Margaret M. Butler, president, 
Radio Council of Greater Cleveland. 
Institute for Edu- 
Radio—Dr. I. Keith Tyler, 


Representing the 
cation by 
director. 

Present at the meeting as observers 
for the NAB were Robert K. Richards, 
director of public relations; and Dr. 
Kenneth H. director of re- 
search. Seven committee members rep- 
resenting different types of NAB mem- 
bership are to be 
later. 


| saker, 


selected and = an- 
nounced 

Two committee members not present 
at the meeting were M.S. Novik, pub- 
lic service radio consultant, New York, 
representing ‘Miscellaneous Constitu- 
ency,” and Harlan Hatcher, Ohio State 
vice president, representing the Uni- 
versity. 

One additional still to be 
selected, will represent the Television 


member, 


Broadcasters Association. 





Noteworthy Programs 





American Adventure 
\merica was discovered by adventur- 


ers. American colonies were established 


\merican democracy 


yy adventurers 
fought for, and preserved 
by adventurers the growth of 


\merican Ad 


venture! Every Wednesday 


Truly, 
our nation has been an 
morning, 


over Station KYW, 


> ~ 
( 


from -H) to Y'°45 


the Philadelphia area listens to the 
umn Adventure geared to the in 
terest OT des 4+ to 9. Last vear, Uncle 
Pete scl bus driver, took a sab 
bat ( e ol ibsence l d 11 his 
I Ur le vent, ove IR te 30 ré 
4 elphia to Portland, Oreg¢ 
rder to learn more about our wonder 
] its traditions ind its accor 
hments. For this school yeat iT 
( g teachers indicate 
re ce T é 1} S1S upot 
\ h | e « tributed eht 
t OT ¢ t tT ~ ] iT \ | ich ( 
s¢ little 7 T pS 4 T 7 tl 
ent } iN he 2 
entut ( ( ( he ur 
t r Ss 1ts STOT 
i | ‘ © Ply ith 
VOM ‘ 1’ ] ( | FT S 
< ¢ ( t eir religu S 
- dA the ling cour 
( é ( hie vas 


ocean; before them, uncertainty; but 
their faith was mighty. “ 
quoted Thomas Jefferson’s pen. 
It told of the houses [including Montt- 
cello] that it had planned on paper at 
direction. It told of the 
friendly, social letters it had written; 
then, later, of the flaming, fiery mes- 


[ Saw it Hap- 
pen” 


its master’s 


sages for freedom. For several days, in 
the heat of 1776, it was worked espe- 


cially hard, and the voices of famous 


men surrounded it. Finally, it finished 
the Declaration of Independence! It’s 


tiy 


1 


al task found it forming letters much 
less firmly, as it was guided over the 
paper to pen its master’s hope that he 
would live to see the dawn of the 50th 
anniversary of American independence 

Jefferson did die on July 4, 1826.] “I 


Saw it Happen” declared Caesar Rod 


ey’s spurs. This lesser-known rider 
became very real to Philadelphia area 
bovs and girls. Few of them knew of 
his dramatic ride from Wilmington, 


Delaware, to Philadelphia the night of 


luly 1 d the wee morning hours of 
July 2. The “Lee Resolution” for inde- 
pendence was deadlocked on July 1 
The harassed, bickering delegates ad- 
rned ntil 9 m. the following 

or x. It was realized that Dela 
re’s vote would break the deadlock, 


and assure a majority vote for indepen- 
But—Delaware’s delegate was 
very ill in his home, some eighty miles 


dence. 


away. A post rider, urging his horses to 
super-horse speed, was sent for him 
\lmost 


Rodney 


Caesar 
y “spurred” horse after horse 
{seven in all] through the night and 
the early 


fainting with illness, 


morning hours, reaching 
Philadelphia just as the delegates were 
assembling. Little things—spurs—but 
the independence of a nation depended 
upon them that night! 

‘LT Saw it Happen,” said Benja- 
min “upstairs-downstairs’ 
the first bifocals. Dr. Franklin 
inconvenient to change his 


Franklin’s 
glasses 
found it 
glasses in public to get a better look 
at a fair lady, or to inspect the food on 
his plate, so convenience [and a bit of 
vanity !] led to an invention which has 
meant help for many. 

Thus the list of “tremendous trifles”’ 
grows—the Bible used at Washington’s 
inauguration [it was his mother’s], 
nails in Old Ironsides, a stitch in Old 
Glory, a candle which lit Stephen Fos 
ter’s music sheets, “Old Betsy,” the 
rifle David Crockett carried at the 
Alamo, the shot that killed Lincoln, a 
mosquito in the Canal Zone, on down 
through our history to the chaplain’s 
lifebelt. 

“Little things?” Yes! In the manual 
for American Adventure, written by 
Kathryn Fields Bovaird, appears the 
following poem, also written by Mrs 
Bovaird, entitled 
Things” : 

Upon such little things 
Do mighty freedoms rest. 
Rocks and trees 
Pipes and pens 


‘ , 
Nails and swords 


I Ch a SNo¢e 
] J L. see e 

T] ese and others: 

f ¢ it gay 

] ] 
i e witli eliy round 
. “aa ’ 

lnd e flicker fa miners lamp 
S 1 ron 
| fc are / re cdom S SVMODOLS 


These are the little things 


Who through the years 
> greatness 

)f America—a land most free 

Grace K. Corr, Philadelphia pub 
lic schools. 


NBC’s New Home Study Series 


\ countrywide project — enablin 
radio listeners to broaden their hori 


zons of musical understanding and en 
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yment under the guidance of the 


llege of Music of the University of 


uthern California constitutes the 
cond major step in the home-study 
ase of NBC’s University of the Air. 
The core of the new enterprise is a 
series titled Pioneers 
Wusic, which is to be presented by 


week concert 


idling orchestras throughout the na- 
mn starting Saturday, Feb. 5 [3 :00- 
00 p.m., EST]. This program will 
ice the evolution of orchestral music 
m the beginning of the 17th century 
the present. 
In accordance with arrangements 
ide by the network with Mac Krone, 
rector, College of Music, University 
Southern California, the university 
sues weekly study guides and other 
iterials, and will read, mark, and re- 
rn to home-study students all reports 
gularly submitted. A handbook writ- 
by Ernest LaPrade, NBC director 
music research and network super- 
sor of Music, also will 
issued. The registration fee is $10. 
The new Music 


Pioneers of 


Pioneers of series 1S 


lesigned as part of NBC’s long-range 


1 


lan to provide organized education 


r people at home anywhere in the 
nited States. Already under way is 
home-study course in British and 


American literature offered in coopera- 
tion with the University of Louisville, 
with NBC University Theater as its 
Additional the fields 
of economics, politics, and current af 
fairs will be 


core, courses in 
made available at a later 
date, with other universities participat- 
ing. 

Characteristic works of the most 
progressive f various 
periods will be offered by the partici- 
pating orchestras on Pioneers of Music. 
By 


composers ot 


stressing “modern” aspects of 
music of the past, this series will seek 
to find fresh interest in long-familiar 
works and, at the same time, contribute 
to fuller understanding of current 
trends in composition. The series will 
spotlight Monteverdi, for example, not 
as a composer of “ancient”? music, but 
as the bold innovator who shocked his 
contemporaries with unprepared dis- 
sonances. It will consider Beethoven as 
the daring young man who had the 
temerity to begin his first symphony in 
the “wrong” key, to write solo pas- 
sages for the kettle drums, and to in- 
troduce the scherzo into the symphony. 
It will point out the new paths ex- 
plored by such pioneers as Berlioz, 
Liszt, Wagner, Debussy, Schoenberg, 
and Stravinsky. 





Local Association Activities 





District of Columbia 


wm 


> 


\ER activities in the Nation’s Capi- 
continue on a high plane. Currently 
president of the District of Colum- 
AER is Isabel M. Chappell, Calvin 
lidge high school. 

The other 1948-49 officers, all from 


shington, D. C., unless otherwise 
ed, are: Dr. Belmont Farley, Na- 
ial Education Association, wvice- 


sident; 


7 lre yw 


Mrs. Florence Lumsden, 
Wilson high school, Silver 


‘ing, Maryland, secretary; Gladys 
nn, Stuart junior high | school, 
iwuUrer. 


uthern California 
he Southern California Association 


Education by Radio has been quite 


active this year under the presidency 
of William Sener, head, Radio Depart- 
ment, University of Southern Califor- 
nia and former staff member, Station 
WILL, University of Illinois. 

Other 1948-49 are: Glenn 
Gardiner, principal, San Pedro evening 
high school, vice president and project 
Mrs. Mildred B. 
Long Beach public 
Ohan_ Kerian, 
\ngeles public schools, 
program chairman; K. 
teacher, I] 


officers 


chairman; Kaiser, 
teacher, schor Is, 
secretary-treasurer ; 
teacher, [os 
Duane Hurley, 
Monte, publi 


_ a 
Put ( relations ; 


Lucey Asadoorian, teacher, Los Angeles 
public schor Is, exchange; Robert Tracy, 
staff member, Radio Department, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, mem- 


hership. 





Idea Exchange 





R Journal Must Continue 
orge Jennings devoted the Presi- 
s Page in the January issue to a 
ission of the problems confronting 


the Association, particularly 
the AER should be merged 
with some other publication or 
tinued. On 


whether 
Journal 
CON- 


January 7, Robert EF. 


Schreiber, supervisor of teaching aids, 


Mishawaka, Indiana, public schools, 


wrote the following communication : 
I quite agree 

proposals in the 

Journal. 


with all of 
January 


your suggested 
issue of the AER 


It would seem particularly important that 
the Journal retain its identity, life, and vigor. 
Certainly if some combination is eventually 
necessary, a general audio-visual journal 
should not be selected. Such publications are 
already preoccupied with the visual, and | 
have found in my own experience that it is a 
little difficult to “sell” audio and visual with 
equal facility and success. 

If an increase in dues would definitely in- 
crease the content and news in the Journal, 
I should be in favor of same. 


Can You Help? 

In the December issue we listed seven 
persons who wished some type of as- 
the radio education field. 
This month we have another to add to 
the list. 


sistance in 


Donna Kraiger, 32 Wadsworth 
Street, Geneseo, New York, writes as 
follows: 


Il am a 


senior at the State College for 
Teachers at Geneseo, New York. In our 
School Health and Health Education class 


we have been discussing the part of the radio 
in the teaching of health to elementary school 
children. Would you 


please send me Six 


copies of any material that you have that 
would be of value to us now and in our 
future teaching? Thank you. 

AER members are urged to give 
what assistance they can to Miss 
Kraiger. 


Minneapolis School Programs 
The Minneap lis public schools call 
attention in a Log issued in early Janu- 
ary to eleven weekly school programs 
over Twin Cities commercial stations. 
Resp msible for the issuance of the Log 
Madeline S. consultant in 
radio education. The schools have some 
part in 


was Long, 


each of the eleven programs. 
| ight of the programs are pre «luced by 
the schools and three by the stations. 
Utilized for these eleven broadcasts are 
four AM and two FM stations. 

Station WLOL | MBS] airs Tell Me 
a Story, Voice of Youth, and Polly and 
Perry Martin Show. 

Station WMIN presents There's Fun 


y lfield. 


Station WTCN | 
Town Meeting 

Station \WDGY 
time Playhouse. 


\BC] offers Junior 


broadcasts Story 


Station KBTR-FM _ releases You 
Home Today, Pen in Hand, Youth and 
Vusic, and This Is \Ily Answer 

Station KEYD-FM does School 
VWusic. 











of course, does not include 


athletic events which are broadcast 





Alpha 
Epsilon Rho 








The National Office is grieved to leart 


e death of Bob Kamins, Michigan State 
served as vice-president o 

| Three. Mr. Kamins he first re 
i resident of this area. His en 


r ‘ ely hard to duplicate 
” , 
Pi, B or University 11s sponsoring 
ct this tern 1 Quiz rogram, / 
j The show is produced on 
i 1 ¢ ( { nbher OT Pi is SPC ( 
l, ¢ in making it a success. Prizes are 
é | “ stores 
§ Y 3 stmas avy py 
+ n \ nt Benet is § en by Pi ove 
] ] 
idi1o Stat 1 ind is bre ici¢ 


over stations KWTX, Waco, and KWBU, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

Eta, University of Alabama—Eta chap 
ter has been presenting a weekly series of 


I 


entitled Student Forum over the 


ampus station, WABP, and through th 
local MBS. station, WTB¢ The program 
onsists of a moderator and four speakers, 


two pro and two Subjects. are unlimited 


Each week an Alpha Epsilon Rho mem 
ber at Alabama has been producing a pro 
gram from the Extension Division studio 


Such topics as “Civil Rights,” and “Recog 


ition of the Israeli State” are discussed 
Speakers are from .the fields of law, arts, 
sciences, and commerce, 

Tau, Lindenwood College—Tau had an 


initiation on November 22. The ceremony 


was performed by candlelight and was fol 
lowed by a talk by a new associate membe1 
\lan Post. Mr. Post is a 


Station KSD, St 


staff announcer at 
Louis. 
Questions concerning Epsi 


Rho should be addressed to Betty TI 


lon 


Omas 


Girling, Executive Secretary, Alpha Epsilon 
Rho, Station KUOM, University of Min 
nesota, Minneapolis 14 





AER Record Review 





Bill Scott—Forest Ranger 
{Series 1} 
Rating—This 


veneral rating of 


series receives al 
YO y”’ 


mnittec 


Irom an 


under 


“very 


Kuburn, California, con 


tiie chair inship ot Mrs Elizabeth 
(Goudy Noel, radio chairman, California 
State Supervisors Association 
rest fires mean loss i1n_ some 
easure to everyone. Water, con 
trolled, is our friend. Agriculture, lu 
ering, fishing, raw materials il cle 


pend upon conservation of our torests 
d soil. Wildlife must be protect 
e present and future weltare « ! 
eople and some industries depend up 
the p nned and ntelligent us¢ 
I rest resources These nd other 
rtant concepts are skillfully ce 
ped the transcribed radi series 
Scot Forest Ra 
Specifications— A series of thre 
inch recordings at 3314 rpm [six 
h go | | 
5-minute episodes]. Produced origi 
the Forest Service, | SEN 
irtment of Agriculture, 1n cooperation 
he staff of Station WNYE, New 
York Citv Board of Education. Record 
c ( rrowed from most local 
| rest Service offices or rr tl 
si t and Transcription | 
.’ ¢ | a (thee | | catiol 
Description— | hx 9 ( 
lize | ¢ t Tes 111¢ ¢ 
S tl elt ( Ranger 
“a ( CT ) Ra oC 
~ ¢ rat ~ 


with a different phase of conservation 
and all build 
natural resources. 
gram titles: [1] 
|2] Crashing Timber, 
the Forest, |4] 
Where Is Smokey 
\flame. 


an appreciation for our 
Here are the pro 

the Forest, 
[3] Storm Ov 
Singing 


Lost in 


er 
Saws, [5] 
Bear?’ [6] Forest 
In episode one, Sam and Joe, on 
nearby 
the 
They are found by Ranger Bill 


their day off from work at a 
bovs’ can become lost in 


ip, have 
forest 
who gives them good advice about con 
duct 


: : —_ 
In the tore 


st and introduces them 
to some of the problems of his job. In 
the following episodes, Bill Scott helps 
the boys and his niece, June, to new 
adventures—one adventure highlight 
ing each program. Each is used to point 
up through incidental—not accidental 

learning a different concept of conser 
vation. Episode two emphasizes the im 
portance of alertness in the forest and 
the problem of selective logging and 
forest management 


1 
} 
t 


The problem of 
erosion Dy running water, the damage 
to watersheds by the irreverent slash 
ing of timber, and the cost to lumber- 
nen of driving nails and shooting into 
Where Is Smokey Bear 7" 


becomes the dominant question to be 
1 


» | 1 nd 7 ‘ 
tener lear the search to find the 
1 1 
ear cub the value of conserving wild 
e through the management and con 
1 1 1 . 
tr f food, shelter, and the animals 





themselves. Needless to say, Smokey 
Bear was found! The boys and June ex 
perience the arduous difficulties and 
dangers of fighting fire in the last epi 
sode and thus come to realize the con 
cern that everyone must have for forest E= 
fire prevention. The cumulative effect E= 
of the six episodes leads to the inevita 
ble conclusion that every citizen has ; a 
stake in the natural resources of hi = 
country both in the present and_ th 
future 





and that stake spells conserva- E= 
tion. — 

Appraisal —The impresses on 
with its authenticity, sincerity of purpos« 
and timeliness. Although sophisticated listen 
ers may sometimes wish that the dialog of th = 
youngsters were more natural and the Rang = 
, “speechlike,” the temp j 
and the situation carry the programs forwai 
without interest. 


series 








er’s less 


spec 4 hes 


loss of 
\vailable is a teachers manual which help 
parts of th =a 
problems  t : 





teachers emphasize significant 
transcriptions and relate the 
those of a particular geographical area. 
manual 


The records and 





were used last 
summer in a teachers’ workshop as a mea } % 
: é ‘ af 
of making them aware of the conservation 


problem and suggesting ways of meeting it 
not only with the records but with other 
The entire was used this 
way during Conservation Week last year i 
one California county. Local fire-control met 
assisted by the audio-visual 
sented three programs a day to 


materials. series 


director, prt 
different 
schools on a prearranged schedule. This wa 
done until the had 
sented. Twenty-three were 
in this intensive utilization. The 

director reported that the programs were r 
ceived enthusiastically and the 
“excellent and 





entire series been pre 


schools covert 


audio-visua 


study guides 


wert very adequate for tl 
job.” Of the 23 schools using the progran 
12 which benefit, did s 
} 


because one man was assigned to a group 


received the most 


schools and spent six days presenting tl 


This meant careful preparation ai 
student listeners 


program, 
follow-up of the 


In a letter to the Fire Control Office, whi 


had made the transcriptions available, t 
audio-visual director said, “We look forwat 
to Conservation Week next year when 


can continue this work and again give o 
children an opportunity to learn more alx 
the natural which play sucl 
part United States t 
great nation that it is.” The series lends 

self to this kind of intensive use; at the sar 
time, it find ne 
for it in the natural development of th 
studies units. 





resources 


in making the 


may be used as teachers 


SOC ial 


Learning how to protect and conserve bot 


human and material resources are essenti 
human activities included in the scope of m« 
i The Bill Scott 


modern curriculums reco! 
a real contribution to some phas 


can make 
of this study as it goes on in grades f 
through eight. 

Another series is to be produced this ye 


hose who have used the present series st 
ly will look forward to the new. Oth« 
want to explore the 4 


ng bot! Ey 


possibilities ot 
IZABETH Goupy NOEL. 








